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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LI 


JANUARY 1938 





FOUR POEMS 


PHOENIX 


HOENIX, bird symbolical 
Rise invulnerable and weird, 
Chrysolite and changing steel 
Ecstatic, pyrognomic bird 
Taloned to create or kill 
At the integrated word. 


Mythical bird the age denies 
Callous with a beak of iron 
Distort with scornful strident cries 
The tragic masks of tortured stone, 
Plunging from the scouring seas 


To the magnetic turning sun. 


[175] 


NO. IV 
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Phoenix, bird of iron and fire 

Claw the roots of frigid rock, 

Strip the firmament and score 

Circles on the satanic lake 

Where hang the smiling masks which were 
Frozen by your electric look. 


RHAPSODY 


This sodden evening mortuary peace 
Enwraps the drenched suburban groves 
Brahms pumping slowly from the radiogram 
Swells over pavements swept with rain 
Boughs drag the heavy air with noisy birds 
The weekend cyclists race for home. 


Look and listen imagine the worlds of death 
The dead inhabit or rotting underground 
Color the rain with their earthy stench 
Tainting the air climbing insides of trees 

Or leaden worlds the deaf strain ear to hear 


The black unpatterned night the blind endure. 


Switch out the lights and forget tomorrow 
Jerked by the strings of money or love 
Society engages in its complex dance 


[176] 
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D. S. Savage 


We dance all dance across the tramlit street 
Across the golf course where the dripping trees 
With shadows shelter homeless lovers. 


Live no longer in projected worlds 

The simplified cities of the communist 

Or worlds of memory among faded emblems 
(nostalgic scent of flowers in winter rooms) 
Watching the rain start again evening fall 
Upon this present softly covering all. 


WINTER OFFERING 


All I can offer now is a cracked china jug 
Of water, and, grown with tedious sweat and toil, 
Potatoes from the back-garden clods dug, 


Cut with the blunt spade-edge, clogged with heavy soil. 


I wish I could give you apples, grapes and pears, 

I wish I could give you cider and sour wine 

But the orchard has been rank and green for years 
And its fruit won’t ripen without sunshine. 


Potatoes cement bone, keep body and soul together. 
Water costs nothing and will do for the present. 
t’s dificult enough to be gay in this wretched weather 
Without useless regrets for living like a peasant. 


{177] 
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We'll make no virtue of enforced economy, 

Strike no impressive plaster or tin attitudes. 

Poverty’s fixed, archaic physiognomy 

Projects only through masks where nothing else extrudes. 


SONG 


Wretched cold and miserable 

The streets are mirrors glazed with pain 
Imaging my bitter moods 

There is nothing but the tall 

Trees in dejected attitudes 

Cowed by the continual rain. 


Last week’s rent is owing still 

The sky will never clear again 

My cap is soaked and my boots leak 

I haven’t tuppence for a meal 

The trees have bent all the past week 
Under the continual rain. 


Lachrymose the gutter spills 
Despondent water down the drain 
Despondency has come to stay 
With influenza coughs and chills 
Through an unending wintry day 
Cowed by the continual rain, 


D. S. Savage 
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FOR THE GLORY OF ITALY 


For the glory of Italy Il Duce Mussolini salutes an orphan and 
widow of the Ethiopian War. News Item. 


Your wife’s arms outstretched in crucifixion only embrace 
grief, 

And your kiss is now the remembered touch of a falling leaf. 

Your son may still say “Father” even though it be a hollow 
sound, 

Your own mouth may not say “son” for it tastes bitter, 
foreign ground. 

The Italian sun warms turquoise pools and purpling olive 
branches. 

The African sun scorches and withers bleeding flesh and 
blanches 

The bones of the slain. O piteous, futile, unburied dead! 

At home Mussolini salutes the woman whom you wed 

With his solemn kiss of state, while you crumble in sand 
and rot, 

And he grasps the shoulders of the straight young son whom 
you begot. 

[I] Duce alive in uniform rewards his human slaves. 

\Vas it the wind, or did laughter shriek from those dreary 
desert graves? 


Marie Luhrs 
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TWO POEMS 
EXHORTATION 


Peace, peace, you dead and dying things 

That raise your wasted fingers through the frightened grass; 
Today is new and yesterday’s forgotten. 

Let every nymph come quickly out of the stream 

And dry herself shyly with a handful of pine needles 

For the last time. Go, put on a suit, 

Shepherd, there is no time any more 

For her to throw her body into your waiting arms. 

Tonight take your car and park it close to some shrubbery 
And steal your love. 


Lie still, you dead and dying fingers. 

This earth will protect you. Peace! Peace! 

You under the earth, too, you frontiersman. 

We are proud of you, but you cannot stand beside us. 

Under the earth with you, boy, riding bareback. 

Take your horse with you. God knows it’s dark and cold 
down there. 

Are you all under? Now peace, you dead. 

Peace, peace, you dead and dying things 

That raise your wasted fingers through the frightened grass; 

Today is new and yesterday’s forgotten, 


[180] 

















Ray Pierce 


FORMULA 


Dance, dance hard, heart, against the beat of time mech- 
anized ; 

Push backwards, hands, curl down your nails and strip away 
the congealing gel of deceptive sentiment; 

Body, make yourself devotee of fundamentals; 

Have you forgotten after these few million years the indi- 
vidual ? 

Bare your breast to the seeking tongue of change 

And let it caress you, licking over your smooth skin. 

Pull closer the unidentified body of truth — whether it is 
black or white, what matter? 

Swing into the rhythm of the tom-tom thud of pulse, dancing. 

Dance, dance hard, heart, to save yourself from the screw 
and the lever. 


Ray Pierce 
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END AND BEGINNING 


Born of my mother white and still whitening, 

white-housed in a white village, husbanded white, 

strange soon the bandage loosened onto fright 

and the captive kindled, noiseless and frightening; 

followed the flavor of heartfire, the tightening 

throat and hot and terrible the flood salt 

spilled, the sable mushroom vomited in the vault. 

Crystalled no more on the tongue’s research, lightening 

no longer, the wings fled and the log in dust, 

the hollow is great grassed, the cloud goes over, \ 
the song goes over and the ripple is under; 

but this was the earth that followed on the rust 

of whiteness and where it followed there was clover 
running like doom in the rain and thunder. 


II 


Early we burned our autumn apple who dipped 
for death the early candles of our bloom 

and lit the stonehenge of an upper room. 

For fire wind in the orchard well equipped 
since first on April’s tender skull there dripped 
the warm rain’s heart we ripened as a leaf 


{182} 











once we were limed of tooth and bone by grief 
and blue the heavy breast of sorrow stripped. 
And as a leaf we lay in death and weather 

and what we living had denied that thing 

came and looked on us. Quietly we lay there, 
finally dead, under the apple tree together 
while triumph fed its fill and wondering, 

the world came and looked at our growing hair. 


Il 


Only the cows that never come to eat 

the tender pasture and the dog that barks 
never to our moon, only the young larks 
never nurtured in this forgotten wheat 

and the speckled snake going round in the heat 
and the boy that never from our hill looks 
for the sea and her ships, only the rooks 

that never disturb and the track were fleet 
humped the brier rabbit, only the whirring 

is here to measure how full we have died; 
and how long since beginning, only the wall, 
only the chimney in the wild stirring roses, 
only the seed pearls lost with the bride, 

only the moles in their old house know at all. 


Russell Beckwith 


Russell Beckwith 
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THREE POEMS 


THE HANGAR 


Above the marsh, a hollow monument, 

Ribbed with aluminum, enormous tent 

Sheeted with silver, set to face the gale 

Of the steady trade that swelled the clipper sail, 
The hangar stands. With doors now buckled close 
Against the summer wind, the empty house 
Reserves a space shaped to the foundered dream. 
The Macon, lost, moves with the ocean stream. 


Level the marshes, far and low the hills. 

The useless structure, firm on the ample sills, 
Rises incredible to state again: 

Thus massive was the vessel, built in vain. 

For this one purpose the long sides were planned 
To lines like those of downward pouring sand, 
Time-sifting sand; but Time immobile, stayed, 

In substance bound, in these bright walls delayed. 





This housed the shape that plunged through stormy air. 


Empty cocoon! Yet was the vision fair 

That like a firm bright cloud moved from the arch, 
Leaving this roof to try a heavenly march; 
Impermanent, impractical, designed 
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To frame a paradox 


ind strongly bind 


The weight, the weightless, in a living shape 


To cruise the sky and round the cloudy Cape. 


Less substance than a mathematic dream 
Locked in the hollow keel and webbéd beam! 
Of the ingenious mind, the expensive pride, 
The highest hope, the last invention tried! 
And now the silver tent alone remains. 
Slowly the memory of disaster wanes. 

Still in the summer sun the bastions burn 


Until the inordinate dream again return. 


ON AN OLD WOMAN DYING 


Something was marred in making at her birth. 


Nor mind nor body ably grew, nor well. 
In a short time the flesh was old and ill. 
The child’s intelligence, a childish mirth, 
Halted its growth to live in that sad frame, 


Life difficult and strange, and none to blame. 


Unjust detention! Loneliness and pain 
I 
And ridicule pursued her all her days. 
I \ 
Yet in her speech and fierce bewildered gaze 
The shyest child might read affection plain. 
Daily she begged us to accept her love, 


n charity to accept her and approve. 


[185] 


Janet Lewis 
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Now she is dying, and, half blind with age, 
The eyes peer dimly; now love may discern 
Momently in their shades the gay return 

Of courage, dissolution to assuage. 

Let it be this in naming her we name. 

This at her death may lasting radiance claim. 


AT CARMEL HIGHLANDS 


Below the gardens and the darkening pines 

The living water sinks among the stones, 
Sinking yet foaming till the snowy tones 

Merge with the fog drawn landward in dim lines. 
The cloud dissolves among the flowering vines, 
And now the definite mountain-side disowns 
The fluid world, the immeasurable zones. 

Then white oblivion swallows all designs. 

But still the rich confusion of the sea, 
Unceasing voice, sombre and solacing, 

Rises through veils of silence past the trees; 

In restless repetition bound, yet free, 

Wave after wave in deluge fresh releasing 

An ancient speech, hushed in tremendous ease. 


Janet Lewis 
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PETER AND MOTHER 


“A hand is writing these lines 
On your eyes for journeys 
You'll never start for. They’re 
Transparencies. Wear rubbers 
And you will be wise.” 


In dreams initial A and in the parlor 

The chandelier was bright with small toy tears; 
At evening the door opened on clematis 

And his mother with a shawl ran down the years 
To meet someone with an empty lunch-box. 

As they returned across the lot — 

He listened — in her head was truth 

Hanscl and Gretel and a bar 


Of sweetest song. 


Where the word 
Is shadow of the deed and hard 
Upon it like first crocuses 
In snow ... “grow up and be 
My tenement house, my brick building!” 


This paper representation imperfectly made, 
Be like words at a railway station still 
Speaking though the train has gone — 


The pity strong enough 
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To tear the four walls down, scatter the children, 
; 


The picture of the cow on the wall 


Grazing a different pasture. 


Talking her trite ghost, the smell 
Of lilac is fainter and fainter ; 
Thinking her worn face is like a fac 
A whiteness on the brush of some eternal painte 
And always growing farther, trying to hear 
Something that was never expressed very 
Clearly. 

Her journey ended 
In the blindness of his naive skin. 


that was hidden 


[188] 





WINTER STARSET 


Stars on a winter night 
Burn fresh and fair upon the grave; 
Though a death wind whip at the long tassels of their light, 


They shine, they are young, they are brave. 


The timbre of these blossoms in the air: 
The topaz and the scarlet and the steei, 
The blue steel and the silver bending there 

On the bell scale, on the wheel. 


3ending there now, and bending down upon 
The grave, the briefest day’s grave, in the pull 
Of the Judgment. Older than snow and the earth swan, 
They are more merciful. 
Elliott Coleman 
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FOUR POEMS 


“TO COME CLOSER UNTO THEE” 


To come closer unto Thee 
I tried animal lust. But see, 
It dissolved in a pool of science, 


And I lost my clairvoyance. 


Then I ate the fruit of the mind 
Rushing reach-high into the garden; 
Flavour of intellect would be kind 
When the arteries began to harden, 


I thought: sure mind fails not, 

Hoarder of life’s heart ever. 

But I forgot what I thought, 

While worms were eating Plato’s dialogues. 


By the river of Christ’s blood, I cried, 
Like Thee let me be, like Thee. I tried, 
But that was further evidence of pride, 
And I grew so weak I almost died. 


If action’s bad and contemplation’s worse, 
Christ His Christ and I myself, 
High in life as lost in a hearse, 
I might as well go to the movies. 


[190} 


Richard Eberhart 





ANGLO-SAXON SONG 


[ must think of man as a suffering being. 
Happiness, the bright boon of warriors, disappears. 
I must think; I have felt over-much; love 


Drives into the heart the poisonous shaft. 


I must hoard all sufferings of men. 
O pride of accomplishment, the hero’s banner ; 
ain illusion. 


Dare to feel, to sense agi 


Ornaments of conquest; peace, hard hearth-stone. 


I must not peer into the crooked reach 
Where mind crumbles, spills out hot gore, heart! 
The dark threat of being born; “the pain 


Of living” ; inconsequence of mighty death. 


POEM 


If I could only live at the pitch that is near madness 
When everything is as it was in my childhood 
Violent, vivid, and of infinite possibility 


That the sun and the moon broke over my head. 


Then I cast time out of the trees and fields, 
Then I stood immaculate in the Ego; 
Then I eyed the world with all delight, 
Reality was the perfection of my sight. 
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And time has big handles on the hands, 
Fields and trees a way of being themselves. 
I saw battalions of the race of mankind 
Standing stolid, demanding a moral answer. 


I gave the moral answer, and I died 

And into a world of complexity came 
Where nothing is possible but Necessity 
And the truth wailing there like a red babe. 


SONG FOR THE DEATH OF MY UNCLE IN ILLINOIS 


Here is such perfection as the world dreamed of. 
But earth receives him, and the worms begin to choir 
Even as the boys are singing Te Deum Laudamus. 
There, is the perfection man knows not of. 


And as the heavy burden of the years 

(1 wept no tear) bore Honour, Justice, Fame 
I made a solemn resolution; I would 

Dole the dream beyond the earth and sky, 


Erect an arbitrary word and sign, 

For sightlessness the seeing word, 

For thoughtlessness a sacred chamber music, 
Mysterious from the womb unto the tomb 


Idea’s, Ideas’ flying! 
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Richard Eberhart 





These things I thought on a humid day 

These things I felt as the world whirled away 

(The saving elf out of the serving bourse), 

Walking stiff-collared behind the Packard hearse. 
Richard Eberhart 


SELF WEARS VANITY TO MAKE ITSELF 
INVISIBLE 


Beat against the blank of mind. 
Break into the box and find 

An opening that no one found 
To penetrate with sound. 


Tripled bars of muscled brain 

You knock and knock against in vain. 
Something hidden there inside. 

The doorkeeper is pride. 


Turn your eyelamps inside out, 

Twist your mouth and tongue to shout. 

Any way you cannot find 

To break into the mind. 

Milton Hindus 
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TWO POEMS 


ROAD SOUTH: WYOMING TO LOUISIANA 


Rapacious moss obscures the sky, 
Makes trees go crouching ways: 

The earth is stirred with green awry, 
And no wind ever drives the days. 


We have come South from sterile hills 
That lift a callow breast in air, 
That breed what color man distils 
With water, plow, and stubborn care. 


To travel South is not to take 
A road, but rapid skier’s slide: 
Down altitudes of air we break 
To land that opens level, wide. 


And now we lie in shade and drink 
The ready ozone, do not dare 

To probe what soil is under, or think 
Of hunting heights we once could bear. 














STONE 


The older poets were wrong, speaking the lone 
Imperturbable, imperishable, imponderable stone 
Because a rock faced sun surviving human eyes. 
For even stone dissolves and dies. 

With wear of water, split of frost, 


Stones break, and down the river-sewers are lost. 


And feeble too those men who placed 


Alan Swallow 


A stone at the grave’s end, now with the words effaced. 


Who knows the hawk speaks well of rock and cliff, 


Finding a haven there when wings are stiff. 


And man in his hawk-days breathed life in stone, 


Chipping and grinding it down, extending his bone. 


Turn hammer words on rock, the fugitive: 


So stone w ll live. 


Alan Swallow 
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And do they think me quaint and pitiful 

As childless in a windless nook 

I peel the fruit or read a book? 

And when they see me paging in 

The album or the almanac 

Do they guess my mind a gentle dotage filled 

With reminiscent bric-a-brac? 

I see them glance, they think of taking one more snap 
As in the summer with a lonesome look 

I walk about a dooryard circumscribed by phlox. 
The parlor and the bedroom and the kitchen clocks 
Will stitch my remnant seam of time. 


The hills elude the heart, old songs the brain 

Beneath a tick of reminiscent rain. 

Beyond the world lies, hurrying and infirm; 

The bracelets clatter on the arm, the typewriters 
Clatter on the wall, the night is gashed with neon, 
Splattered with pianos wheedling feet in alien rooms. 
But we in a wet garden waltzed in wine 








And we on a wet street, after the rain and before the storm, 


Remembered German laughter, German horns. 


Guess they likewise that the dance is brief 
Before the word that shrivels flesh and turns the stars to 
thorns? 
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Peter De Vries 





Troubled is the night. My brother is my keeper. 

Mild and silver-haired among the Wedgwood plates 

While darkness deepens and my own death waits, 

Among the smiles that trail a mild goodbye 

Through hallway doors above an evening tie, 

Hearing the querulous violins, the deft and contrite horns, 

Hearing the drums that rattle and the clarinets that wind, 

What could I tell the young save what the young shall 
early find? 

The hills are dim, the train of life is furled: 

Good is the light but not the day, 

Sweet is the earth but not the world. 


Peter De Vries 
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TWO POEMS 


In the naked bed, in Plato’s cave, 

Reflected headlights slowly slid the wall, 
Carpenters hammered beneath the shaded window, 
Wind troubled the window curtains all night long. 
A fleet of trucks strained uphill, grinding, 

Their freights, as usual, hooded by tarpaulin. 

The ceiling lightened again, the slanting diagram 
Slid slowly off. Hearing the milkman’s chop, 

His striving up the stair, the bottle’s chink, 

I rose from bed, lit a cigarette, 

And walked to the window. The stony street bestowed 
The stillness in which buildings stand upon 

The street-lamp’s vigil, and the horse’s patience. 
The winter sky’s pure capital 

Turned me back to bed with exhausted eyes. 


Strangeness grew in the motionless air. The loose 
Film greyed. Shaking wagons, hooves’ waterfalls 
Sounded far off, increasing, louder and nearer. 

A car coughed, starting up, Morning, softly 
Melting the air, lifted the half-covered chair 

From underseas, kindled the mirror 

Upon the wall. The bird called tentatively, whistled, 
Bubbled and whistled, so! Perplexed, still wet 
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With sleep, affectionate, hungry and cold. So, so, 
O son of man, the ignorant night, the rumors 
Of building and movement, the travail 

Of early morning, the mystery of beginning 
Again and again, 


while history is unforgiven. 
II 


The heart, a black grape gushing hidden streams, 
Streams hidden as the cold farms under sidewalks, 
Burdened with stones, such as the tallest buildings, 
Bursts, pops like firecrackers, pops and bursts, 

When a train chuffs from the station in full flowers, 
— Or, smoke being the type of dream, great dreams. 


The heart would also go away in thunder, 


Admired by throngs, exploding rhetoric! 


But when it comes, escape is small, the door 
Creal 


Fugitive, looking backward, sees his 






s, the worms of fear spread veined, the furtive 


Delmore Schwartz 


Ghost in the mirror, his shameful eyes, his mouth diseased. 


Delmore Schwartz 
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HEARD FROM SPAIN 


These are the hours of madness: hardened weather 
Taken from quietude by a shrill screaming 
Reaches the sky in nervous flight; the hearts, 
The desperation of evasive eyes — even 

the days, are massed in one sky-shaken burning. 


And having walked through streets, their limbs 
Aware of sharp decay, and having turned 
Upon the hollow buildings of slow breath, 
They found, at morning, this noise of hearts 
tightly wound in alleys... 


Hearing, across miraculous water, of 
Their predestined death, he turns, then slows, 
Stares quietly against the blackened branches 
Forming his doom. Not knowing the early hours’ 
grief shall speak in the towering noon. 

David Sachs 
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REVIEW AND PRE-VIEW: NORTH BY EAST 


MOTOR LANDSCAPE 


Pale apple-light in New England pastures 
Drumming to ground beneath the tree — 
(Shanghai is set about with music 

Of bombs striking into the sea). 


Sweet curve of land by the Vermont roadside 
Grazing to pastures near the sky — 

(The locusts of the planes are falling 

On the harvests of Shanghai). 


God of the white church on the corner, 
Father Einstein, Brother Man — 

Pattern the bombs’ and the apples’ falling 
Into a meaning, if you can. 


R.F.D., VERMONT 


In perilous land beneath the breathing skin 
The integrated body lives alone, 

Brief statue of the man who moves within 
The girdered architecture of the bone. 
Sufficient as a hermit, fed on food 

Within himself and for himself, his hand 
Reaches to neighbors housed beyond the wood 
Only when there is famine in the land. 
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The separate flesh is lonely, but it thrives 
On being what it is, a perfect thing, 
Untroubled by the sound of other lives 

It sleeps out love and hunger, silencing 
All cries and turmoil from the living town 
By burrowing for death, and lying down. 


“THE NEW YORKER” 


Turning the knob of the morning I wait for speech 


On the electric air, for news of the sound 
Of living. In this immediate room I reach 
For meaning in the fine print of the air. 


The seismograph has registered Shanghai, 
Disturbances in Spain. The shaken ground 
Splits open. 

But clever clarinets declare 
Swing music in the ballroom of the sky - 


Furs for the bedroom, where to play and eat, 
How to be urban, polished, new and bright, 

How to smile down at the world and keep your seat 
On a toy bus swaying quaintly through the night. 
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Marshall Schacht 


WINTER FEEDING 


St. Francis crumbs we toss to the birds 

On the glacier snow outside the window, 
Clucking our love with little words 

For defeated sparrows who challenge in row 
For the lucky bread, the suet crumbs 

(In the name of Christ and Rockefeller) 
We toss like pennies from lighted rooms 


To keep the beggars from the cellar. 


NOT TO FORGET MISS DICKINSON 


Flavor the speaking of this one, 

The jointed quatrains — like a bird’s, 
J ] 

The portrait of Miss Dickinson, 


‘Trapeze performer, dancer of words. 


See how the sprightly squirrel mind 
Resolves to the kernel love so great 
The looking on it sets you blind 


An instant, as if in sun or hate. 


Observe the “‘gypsy face transfigured” 
Go through the magic burning act 
Of singing in a room beleaguered 


Up to its sills by the gnawing fact. 


bo 
Ww 
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A Magazine of Verse 


BUY A PLANE, MR. HEMINGWAY 
(Review of “To Have and Have Not’) 


Tense to the ropes, sound wind and water. 
Tune up to the throb of the living air. 
Prepare all engines for the slaughter 

And steer for tarpon — you know where. 


Pronounce a man and let him live it 
On his belly, and die it in the guts. 
One man alone can’t take or give it, 
Or have it, without going nuts. 


. . . . 


In meaninglessness there is meaning. 
In chaos constellations play. 

On darkened sky-ways of the evening 
Sound the propellers of the day. 


Blind-flying to the tick of reason, 
Planes can surmount, and stars reveal 
More than the passing of a season, 

More than the wind-song of a wheel. 











Marshall Schacht 


TWO WINDS ON NOVA SCOTIA 


Here, west from England, northeast from New York, 
Holding the Bay of Fundy in its curve, 

This finger land bends down to the coast of Maine, 
Touching New England, almost, as with a fork, 
The pressure running up the silver nerve, 


Electric, to the impressionable brain. 


By flags on the red sheds of the fishing wharves 
At Yarmouth you see the wind blows mostly west: 
“God Save the King,” ““The Maple Leaf Forever,” 


The words are written as a lover carves 
On nature the name of one he loves the best 


And his beside it, the knot no time can sever. 


The words are written and the words are said, 

3ut the wind from the southeast blows a lusty song. 
A hungry storm beats steady from the south 
Having its way by dancing on the dead, 

Wooing this land as the young will woo the young 
By means of kisses on an otherwise loyal mouth. 


Marshall Schacht 
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LITERATURE OF THE WILI 


New Writing. Edited by John Lehmann. Spring, 1937. 
Knopf. 

New Letters in America, Edited by Horace Gregory. W. W. 
Norton. 

66 EWNESS” is a concept which, in its literary appli- 








cation, has come to be in need of complete rede in 
tion about every ten years. At least this has become the 
case since the furious nineteenth-century Zeitgeist a 

lated its bewildering momentum in the period following t 
Great War. Unlike science, which incorporates the disco 
eries of each successive generation in its scheme, literature 
has always been a notoriously unprogressive affair, moving 
not in a straight line but in an endless zigzag motion, repeat 
ing itself, as M. Morand noted of history, like an idiot. T) 
only discernible pattern has been that of the action-react 
antithesis so cherished by the academic historian. But in the 
last few decades this process has accelerated to the point 
where the members of the latest generation would not even 
recognize the members of the previous one if they passed 
each other on the street. Between the two “new” collections 
before us and the corresponding “Others” and ‘“‘Imagist” 
anthologies of the last generation the difference is very nearly 
absolute; it is not too much to say that the young people 


gathered together by Messrs. Lehmann and Gregory stand 
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for almost everything to which the latter were vocally most 
opposed. Let us recall but a single issue — description versus 
projection of the single image or symbol. After the Imagist 
manifestoes and the jeremiads of Ezra Pound, after the 
subsequent demonstrations by Eliot, Stevens, and their heirs, 
it is indeed a shock to come upon such wholesale inventory- 
taking as will be found in Muriel Rukeyeser’s long poem, 
1 the Gregory collection. Or, to turn to the 


ible to how few of the present brood of 


The Cruise, i 
. ] 


prose, it Is incre¢ 


short-story writers has been transmitted the expertness with 
‘ameo so painstakingly acquired by the early Joyce, Kath- 
arine Mansfield, and Ernest Hemingway. 


The single observation will have to serve for both collec- 


tions because, as a matter of fact, they are hardly distinguish- 
able in content, tone, and general intention. ‘‘Newness”’ is 
quite distinctly a matter of theme and subject-matter as it 
was of style and technique for the last generation. This is 


absurd distinction in some respects, of course, and it 


an 
would be more accurate to say that for the last generation 
theme and subject-matter had become so established that its 
members could devote themselves to the refinement of other 
things. But it is true that for most of the contributors to 
the present volumes the novelty of their theme and subject- 
matter have blinded them to the responsibilities of their craft. 
Most of the stories fall into the pattern of ‘“‘a day in the life 
of” some member of the working-class: a kitchen boy in an 
English hotel, an unemployed miner, a hanger-on of the 


Marine Workers’ Union in Argentina, a racetrack chippy, 
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a small truck farmer, and so on. There is hardly an occu- 
pation that is not “covered,” in the strictly journalistic sense ; 
and one is left with the feeling that nothing but the numbe1 
of available occupations and days in the calendar could pre- 
vent this sort of thing from going on forever. Notabli 
exception are William Plomer’s Letter from the Seasid 
Christopher Isherwood’s Berlin Diary, and a Russian fantasy) 
entitled Love, in the Lehmann collection; and Elizabeth 
3ishop’s The Sea and Its Shore, Milton Freedgood’s Good 
Nigger, and James Agee’s The House, in the Gregory } 
collection. 

The poetry is, on the whole, more interesting; and a 
reason may be found in the greater technical restrictions 
imposed by the medium. At its baldest, of course, the theme 
gets expressed in lines like the following: 


The rapid death from ordnance 
And the slow from gas, the fascist whip, the nervous 
Horror of workless rotting at home, these are \ 
Our age, our dreams, and only poetry. 


But Miss Rukeyeser, in a long and ambitious work, makes 
use of a symbolic device that has served poets from Jonah to 
Hart Crane — the sea-journey. Unfortunately, however, in- 
stead of working in on her symbol she works away from it 
to the hortatory and denunciatory statement. Certainly the | 
most satisfactory items are those, like W. H. Auden’s Poem 
and Marya Zaturenska’s Lunar Tides, which still keep within 
the more secure bounds of the merely personal reference. 
Nothing in this review is intended as an objection to the 
theme that has been almost uniformly elected by the con- 
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tributors to these volumes. All that has been suggested is 
that so far it has not been sufficiently assimilated into the 
literary sensibility. And it may be added that this may 
actually be less a consequence of the particular theme than 
of the general cultivation of “newness,” which in the case 
of all self-conscious movements and schools has the tendency 
to enlist the will of the artist at the expense of his imagina- 
tion. For though literature does not progress, it does display 
a kind of growth or continuity from generation to genera- 
tion, which may be for better or worse, but which cannot 
be forced by manifestoes or cabals. To attempt to force this 
growth too deliberately is to encourage something which, 
while it may be “new,” is not necessarily literature. 


William Troy 
BEAUTY OF STORM DISPROPORTIONALLY” 


Such Counsels You Gave to Me, and Other Poems, by Rob- 
inson Jeffers. Random House. 

Romanticism, whatever other definition be given it, always 
stresses the sensibilities. When an extension of the sensi- 
bilities springs from the necessity of a growth in culture it 
remains healthy. As soon, however, as feeling is over-empha- 
sized as an escape from reality, romanticism becomes de- 
cadent. Jeffer’s general philosophy, like Swinburne’s, may 
be summed up in this paraphrase of the Marquis de Sade’s 
words: “Friends, if we would be one with nature, let us 
continually do evil with all our might. But what evil is 


here for us to do where the whole body of things is evil? 
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His romanticism is definitely decadent in that it proposes as 
desirable a primitive violence in both man and Nature. 
' Jeffers stresses the necessity of evil for the sake of intensity. 
But, unlike Swinburne he is not content to move us by 
sensuous pictures and music; he is, in fact, a moralist and 
a didactic poet. This the romantic poet should never be, 
for he must argue, as Louise Bogan once pointed out, from 
his own feelings alone. 

Somewhere, during his more or less scientific education, 
Jeffers was profoundly moved by the idea of power. His is 
both the romantic’s and the pseudo-scientist’s view of Nature; 


it stresses power and disallows control. Freudian psychology 


and Nietzschean philosophy gave this poet the framework 
for his stories of man’s tremendous revolt from mankind 
and his return to Nature and to his own natural 
The Greek world and the Biblical offered him plots. Fo 


\Jeffers, modern civilization, group and collective living were 


yreatness., 


evil; he proposed, therefore, that man break the moral codes 
prop 


land become a Superman, identified with the destructive forces 


of Nature. Nature’s violence had scale and scale gave poeti 


| 


intensity and beauty. And Jeffers went even further; he 
attempted the impossible —to prove violence moral. His 


ideology led him to deny salvation by Christian humility o1 
by any doctrine of social justice and to affirm a pantheistic 
belief in which the gods were ruthless power. He glorified 
anti-social and mad _ individualisn His creatures always 
seemed to be asking “but what evil is here for us to d 


where the whole body of things is evil?”— to be breaking 
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the despised laws of society in order to prove their essential 
free-will. Jeffers has given us poem after poem about noble 
savages motivated by Freudian complexes, savages given to 
perversions (patricide, fratricide, incest, etc.) and acting out 
their destinies upon the magnificent stage of the wild western 
coast, 

In the earlier poems this poet was more content to move 
his readers by emotional scene and picture; in his later he 
feels himself to be a prophet, and a great moralist in verse. 
One cannot prove by argument, however, either that Nature 
is evil or that man, to be identified with Nature, must break 
the mold of humanity. The desire for intensity within Jef- 
fers, his love of wild country and of primitive strength is 
far removed from most modern thinking. Jeffers is, indeed, 
one of the last romantics, and his constant stressing of vio- 
lence and evil is decadent because neither his scene nor his 
characters have anything but a mythical reality. 

There is, to be sure, enough violence in our world today 
to serve as subject matter for poets. But Jeffers sees the 
approaching destruction of our highly mechanized world as 
the direct result of collective thinking and acting. His is 
an anti-social, anarchistic individualism. “Today, the indi- 


vidual can accomplish little for himself. Jeffers knows this 


and points didactically in his later poems (especially in the 
lyrics in this last book) to the fact that the only noble life 
to be lived today is that of a retreat into primitive country 


} 


conditions. Indeed, it is obvious that Jeffers, even out 





on his western coast, cannot forget the modern world. The 
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change from his earlier to his later poetry is a change from 
picturing and dramatizing violence to arguing for it. Jeffers 
insists now on stating his political position, one consistent 
with his individualism. He holds the great-man theory of 
history. He does not believe in the proletariat because ‘‘they 
cannot even conduct a strike without cunning leaders.” He 
dislikes collective power: ‘‘Lenin has served the revolution, 
Stalin presently begins to betray it. Why? For the sake of 
power, the Party’s power.” ‘Then what is Jeffers’ solution 
for the world and for the individual? ‘Not to be deluded 
by dreams, to know that great civilizations have broken down 
into violence, and their tyrants come, many times before. 
When open violence appears, to avoid it with honor or 
choose the least ugly faction.”” What for Robinson Jeffers, 
will be “the least ugly faction’? 

We could say again, as has been said many times, that 
Jeffers as a poet has vigor, dramatic intensity. But he repeats 
himself now. And he argues and moralizes where once he 
presented beautiful pictures of Nature. Obviously, with his 
passion for individualism, Jeffers confronts a most uncon- 
genial world. He would teach this world something, but he 
has, in all probability, removed himself too far from his own 
age to be seriously listened to as a prophet. 

The long narrative in this book is based on an old Scotch 
ballad, as will be recognized from the title. A mother pe: 
suades her son to murder her husband and his father, almost 
persuades him to incest. But the son, spoiled perhaps b 


education, gives himself up. Since the Women of Point Sur 
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Jeffers has recognized the fact that his supermen usually 
fail to find their god of Nature, that they are crushed, ulti- 
mately, by their awareness of man-made laws. But the poet 
feels strongest the glory in the violent act. He bewails the 
fact that men cannot live continuously at the pitch which 


makes them achieve such acts. Eda Lou Walton 


TWO TALES 


The New World, by Edgar Lee Masters. D. Appleton- 

Century Company. 

The Story of Lowry Maen, by Padraic Colum. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

There is no need to discuss the value as poetry of these 
two narratives. he authors have desired mainly to tell 
their stories as well as they could in their special versions of 
rhythmical speech. ‘That pressure of poetry by which a word 
or phrase begins to glow with references, sensations, and 
meanings is here almost totally lacking. It is “narrative” 
— with a vengeance. 

This kind of verse is wholly dominated by its “subject 
matter.” And unlike that of modernist poetry, where the 
real content is often hard to track down, subject matter in 
this explicit verse occupies the whole frame. The New W orld 
is a verse history of the United States from the earliest 
reports concerning a New Land up to the present; The 
Story of Lowry Maen is a reconstructed saga of the Bronze 
Age. It is obvious which subject is the more important. 
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I should like to get Mr. Colum’s book out of the way 
first. It is one of those hardly readable Lay of the Last 
Minstrel epics which remind one not of any historical period 
but of a poetry period in elementary school. 

Caldrons were seething over fires, spits turning 

Meal-cakes were baking upon heated stones. 

Aleel and Sedna going here and there, 

Ate small birds taken off spits, with cakes 

In honey dipped, and listened to the stories 
and so on. They fight, they feast, the wise man speaks, the 
prince loves the princess — all that stuff. The effect is com- 
pleted by mediocre engravings of heroes, heroines, bards and 
milkmaids, and, of course, the caldron, which “vividly,” 





according to the jacket, “convey the spirit of the age.”” An 
archaeologist who establishes a single authentic fact about 
these relatively unknown epochs of human history does more 
for the culture of his nation than a thousand academic ro- 
mancers like Colum. 

The New World is a different matter. Its content is 
proximate and significant, with little room for empty fanci- 
fulness. It is history-writing with idealism and a hot argu- 
ment. The fact that it is conceived in verse-prose instead 
of straight prose does it little harm. Indeed, Masters gets 
so sore, at times, that he requires the open line to let go in. 
Book XIII dealing with the Spanish-American war begins: 

Now a stink-bomb was thrown upon the New World 


By restless materialists, never content 
Unless they are feeding, grabbing or killing. 


Prose won’t hold this sort of thing. 
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Masters’ heat arises from a grounded hatred of the im- 
perialism and monopoly which destroy American life. He 
feels warmly the doctrine that a nation which enslaves others 
can never itself be free. He sees the history of the New 
World as determined to evil by the search and fight for 
gold. From the start the gold-seekers distorted and tra- 
duced the newness of the New World, whose radiance was 
revived by every fresh flood of hard-toiling immigrants and 
by settlement of every frontier. With this analysis Masters 
penetrates the falsehoods of politicians and official historians: 


They may how! that the fight is for God and liberty, 
It is really for the bones in the dish. 


But his own idealism lands him finally in something very 
close to cynicism. 

What he fails to perceive is that beneath the search for 
gold, and determining it, work the needs of production, that 
the masters and the adventurers are themselves, in their time, 
agencies of human progress— and that this raises history 
above mere categories of bad men and dupes. Through his 
inability to conceive the necessity by which the small-farm 
and pioneer-cabin face of America has been altered, he extends 
his indictment of the financial masters of industry to the 
development of industry itself. Thus the admirer of Jef- 
ferson becomes the enemy of history. 

Deep but not deep enough is Masters’ account of Ameri- 
} 


ca’s past. It should be read, with everything in it carefully 


measured. 


Harold Rosenberg 
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“MAY I NEVER BE BORN AGAIN’ 


The Ten Principal Upanishads, put into English by Shree 

Purohit Swami and W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 

In collaboration with an Indian friend, William Butler 
Yeats (whose imagination has long been stirred by the phil- 
osophy of the East) has produced a translation of ten of 
“the oldest philosophical compositions of the world,” the 
lyric wisdom of the forest sages. Since he does not himself 
read Sanskrit — neither, to my regret, do I — Yeats’ labors 
in the partnership must have been confined to editing and 
rewriting his friend’s readings. Dispensing with the almost 
comic “verilys” and “forsooths” of his predecessors, he has 
attempted to give us a readable translation in idiomatic Eng- 
lish prose, never pompous or pedantic, yet exalted in spirit 
and invested with a simple religious dignity. In his charac- 
teristically thoughtful and disputative preface he quotes 
Aristotle’s dictum: ““To write well express yourself like the 
common people, but think like a wise man.” 

A few quotations from the text will serve to illustrate 
the success that has attended this effort: 


They have put a golden stopper into the neck of the bottle 
Pull it, Lord! Let out reality. I am full of longing. 

Never turn anyone from the door; gather enough food, say 
to the stranger: “Sir, the dinner is served.”” He who gives 
with purity, gets purity in return; he who gives with passion, 
gets passion in return; he who gives with ignorance, gets 
ignorance in return. 

The Self is not known through discourse, splitting of hairs, 
learning however great. He comes to the man He loves; 
takes that man’s body as His own. 
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Occasionally Yeats’ own unmistakable rhythm breaks 
through, as in the Eighth Book of the Chandogya-Upanishad : 


I have been drifting from darkness to passion, from passion 
to darkness. Shaking off evil, as a horse shakes off his loose 
hair, freeing myself from evil as the moon breaks free from 
the eclipse. eee 

A student of the poetic imagination might profitably ex- 
amine these translations in their relation to Yeats’ original 
poetry, noting the extent of the debt, both ideological and 
symbolical, that he owes to Vedic doctrine. We have met 
before in his work ‘the crime of death and birth,” “the 
honey of generation,’ ‘the Knower and the Known,” and 
observed his magnificent pride buckling under the weight of 
his scorn of life, his Buddhistic antipathy to the plight of 
the “dying animal.” 

The primary teaching of the Upanishads is that nothing 
f wl 


really exists except the supreme Brahman, or Self, « rich 


all creatures are only fleeting manifestations. Life is evil, 
because it is based on desire, which ends in pain. To achieve 
the happiness of the Self, to escape the awful destiny of 
being born again, man must annihilate his desires. Behind 
the profoundly tragic and even cynical prayer, “Grant that 
I may never be born again,” one glimpses the unspoken, 
ancient, continuing wretchedness of human existence in India 
and the unspeakable curse of caste. 

All systems of philosophy are useful to the poet in his 
truth-telling; and all the religions, in his myth-making; but 


he cannot exchange his ancestors. Yeats, it should be noted, 
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has remained consistently an amateur, an Irish amateur, in 
his Eastern studies. Even so, his work has had to triumph 
over a confusion, an hybridity of symbols and values. Brah- 
man itself has suffered from his enthusiasm, since he has 
muddied its waters with his spiritistic dabblings. 

In his prefatory essay Yeats implies that our younger poets, 
preoccupied with social problems, have pitched their tents 
in too bare a field, abandoning to their loss ‘‘the sensuous 
tradition” of their predecessors; therefore he offers this book 
to them in the hope that they will find therein a world more 
inspiring and satisfying, ‘a neighborhood where some new 
Upanishad, some half-asiatic masterpiece, may start up amid 
our averted eyes.” I seriously doubt that we need anticipate 
this darkly ambiguous event. In truth, the creation of a half- 
asiatic Upanishad in our time and in our western world 
seems to me an almost repulsive prospect. “To be sure, as 
Thoreau remarked while rowing up the Merrimac, there is 
a constant struggle going on in every country in every 
man, I might add — between the Oriental and the Occi- 
dental — “some who would be forever contemplating the 
sun, and some who are hastening toward the sunset.’ But 
for the Oriental element to triumph in the Occident would 
be a catastrophe greater than war or plague. We do indeed 
hasten toward the setting sun; we strive, while the night 
comes on, toward the rising sun beyond; though we should 
fail, the way of our failure is not Karma, nor the end, let 
us pray, Nirvana. 

Stanley J. Kunitz 
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ALWAYS A LEAF 


Poems, by Etta Blum. Golden Eagle Editions, N. Y. 


Causes for Ezra Pound’s critical irascibility may be found 


not only in the soggy writing he detests but in the sketchy 
writing his example has encouraged. This has occurred to 
me with some force during my reading of Miss Blum’s 
poems. One or two of them (Jn Corona, Identity) seem 
directly indebted to Willtam Carlos Williams for subject 
matter and tricks of style, in both respects suffering badly 


by comparison with the model. Other poems in which the 





derivation is a general one show the same weaknesses: a 
wobbly feeling for free verse rhythms, and a tendency both 
to overwrite what should be suggested and to leave loose 
ends where development seems necessary. In part this lack 
of proportion is a verbal one, as in the line: “Blue light 
coughed gently around the edges of our sky.’’ Here there 
is a blur and affectation of meaning where the need, obvi- 
ously, was for a precise evocation. ‘There are circumstances 


in which such blurs are the only thing, as Rimbaud’s and 


suc 
Hart Crane’s audacity proved, but Miss Blum is undis- 
criminating about them. She puts more stress on some of 
her lines than they will bear. Her syntax is sometimes 
merely awkward instead of original and she has let stand 
such useless circumlocution as “Distinct through me the 
hours I spent, recalcitrant/ to undiscovery ...” There are 
also cases where a poem would profit by the excision of pass- 


ages wholly irrelevant, or with a too commonplace relevance 
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to the central theme or emotion. Such are Fountain, whose 
tail is inorganic, and The Swan, which is interrupted to no | 
purpose. 

I have noted these faults first and explicitly because they 
are not hard to amend and because they dilute and weaken 
certain very valuable qualities. Most of these poems are | 
notes on the perception of fresh relationships, fresh codérdi- 
nates of experience, a kind of moment which is poetry’s by 
right and which is best simulated or enriched in poetry. In 
Miss Blum’s best work there are suggestions of atmosphere 
and feeling which cannot fail to awaken careful readers. 
There is furthermore, despite her uncertain technique, the 
honesty which is essential to the development of a personal 
style. Single lines or passages, as usual in young poems, 
often have a grace of formulation and statement which the 
whole composition lacks: 


‘ trusting 
the body to known integrities tenderly 
to savage understandings of submissions 


. . the sounding 
of the obscure implacability of the real 


Not that the leaves stir continually 

but there is always a leaf (as vestal) in motion 
The conceptions from which some of the poems start are 
rare and interesting, and in at least two cases Miss Blum 
has fulfilled the impulse and written the poem: in the last 
piece in the book and in Harlequin, a beautiful image, which 
makes better use of Picasso in poetry than many of his fol- 
lowers have made in painting. Robert Fitzgerald 
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Cursed Be the Concept 
CURSED BE THE CONCEPT 


Prolegomena to Any Future Poetry, by Howard Blake. 

Bruce Humphries, Inc. 

This début volume by a young New Englander is as dis- 
tinctly regional in character as, say, the poetry of Jesse 
Stuart; but it is a regionalism of mood rather than depiction. 
Those who think of the modern poetry of New England in 
terms of Robert Frost will be strangely perplexed at first 
reading. ‘This is the New England of the bookish cloister, 
dedicated to ceaseless preoccupation with self while the larger 
world rumbles unseen and unconsidered. It is the Freudian 
coastline on which so many promising cargoes come to grief. 
Mr. Blake makes no bones of his predilections: in a brief 
prose apologia he prophesies that “I shall be tagged ‘obscure’ 
when I am but “difficult’.” That is a forbidding platform, 
and at times one is tempted to reverse the adjectives and 
call it a day. 

If we accept Mr. Blake as a reaction against both the 
ideologically-possessed modern who sees fit to hurl all form 
and technique into the street and the mooning rhymester 
with no more to offer than a keen appreciation of nature, 
we may better sympathize with these tortuous elaborations 
upon the inquisitive “I.” No doubt Mr. Blake can be par- 
doned for an acute distaste for facile lyricism in an age when 
thousands consider sheer emotionalism sufficient excuse for 
reams of verse; but the intellectual insulation here displayed, 
if not so commonly-encountered, is as pernicious. In his 
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preface Mr. Blake defines his position as removed from the 
arena of “isms’— (Communism, Fascism (Realism?)— and 
it is true that his poetry, either by challenge or implication, 
disdains concern with certain pressing problems. His poems 
are meticulous in their finely-wrought form, and the economy 
of expression compels admiration; yet preciosity for its own 
sake is fruitless: Hopkins, to cite a well-known instance, is 
least successful when his vocabulary strangles his theme and 
defeats immediate comprehension. Mr. Blake, who has 
assiduously warmed his talent at the fire of the metaphysicals 
seems at odds with simplicity: intricate psychological prob- 
ings are more to his liking, especially when they are em- 


bellished with such hothouse petals as synergy, escalade, 


caducity, elentics, deictic, penumbral, labial. Here are two 
lines from Meditation in Winte 
Chrysoprase? . . . yes, yes, it is confest, it is manifest 


Will, so well as any tag, mausoleate search 

Mr. Blake seems to have counterfeited T. S. Elio 
nomenal classical knowledge, much as Poe is reputed to have 
professed familiarity with the Hebrew tongue; a majority of 
his poems boast a scattering of Latin, German, and cunning 
paraphrastic references to the Elizabethans. I fear he has 
denied his very real abilities a decent hearing thereby; few 
but persistent disciples of dark obscurity will trouble them- 
selves with these involved exercises upon the well-worn 
themes of man’s spiritual insecurity and despair. There will 
always be apologists for artifice; yet the artist who prizes 
exactitude above healthier, less-restricted values will always 
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Cursed Be the Concept 


founder in his thralldom to the word, or its medium equiva- 
lent. Schénberg’s later music reveals this fatal dichotomy 
between concept and execution; perhaps the initial concept 
is at fault. If Mr. Blake aspires to the austerity of the 
German, he can only be said to have rejected much that is 
human and compassionate; but if these poems constitute only 


1 stage or n 


s maturity, we can hope that he will yet reconcile 
s stern esthetic with the human scale. The arena still has 
oom for Mr. Blake, although he may have to tread upon 
remains of others like himself who arrived too late. 
William FitzGerald 


FOUR WOMEN 


Mirror to Mortality, by Martha Keller. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Road to America, by Frances Frost. Farrar & Rinehart. 
The Hills Grow Smaller, by Zoé Akins. Harper & Brothers, 
One More Manhattan, by Phyllis McGinley. Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. 

There are two sides of Martha Keller’s poetic face that 

as divergent and provocative as a tragi-comic mask. Ex- 
tremes (the brutal eye and downcast mouth, or the leer 
nd laugh) are her forte. It is these that stamp her fea- 
tures with force and make her voice memorable. In milder 
noods she at times indulges in familiar archaisms: 
That dust to dissolution you compel 


Is possible, I swear, and less than strange, 
Albeit something supernatural. 
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, 
But once she has undertaken the pure réle of tragedy or 
comedy she becomes Martha Keller and nobody else. I wish 
she had had the forbearance to give us only these triumphant 
evidences of herself, but it can at least be to these that we 
bring our applause. 

The Bull, the compelling narrative poem that opens her 
book, is as brutal as the slaughter with which it ends, as 
much so as a Hemingway short story. It starts with the two 
stripped lines: 


He married her before the child was born. 
Before the child was born to her it died 


and continues with passion and brilliant economy. 

In complete contrast to this sombre sonnet sequence, but 
with equally shocking effect, we are given Miss Keller at 
play. In comedy she is as robust as she is silly. Again and 
again she comes in with a twinkle in her eye and an assured 
flippancy in her precise step. Take Perseus, or perhaps Oedi- 
pus is even funnier: 


I think, says I— O, I think, says I — 

I won’t throw sand at the sphinx, says I. 
Though I know she’s old, and her nose is flat, 
She’s one-half woman and one-half cat. 


Frances Frost attempts neither tragedy nor comedy; she 
is preoccupied with more reflective issues. It is not for her 
choice that we blame her, but for her mild presentation. In 
Road to America she gives us a pleasantly rhythmic and 
historically accurate panorama encompassing the years 1500 
to 1937. In the sonnets that follow this first long narrative 
poem, she is at her best. ‘The first three are refreshingly 
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Four Women 


and sincere. Unfortunately she has included nine in 
sequence. Again in her lyrics we driit pleasantly along, 


protesting that she could do better, that she is too ex- 


perienced a poet to allow herself vague adjectives — ‘“‘tall 


incredible,” that her conventionality and earnestness need not 
prevent her seeking accuracy. 

In The Hills Grow Smaller, Zoé Akins successfully car- 
ries us back to childhood. Unfortunately, just as we are 
remembering where we played — how our castle resembled 
hers, how deep our moat was, how fire-eating our dragon — 
just when we are in a realistic haze, thanks to her skill, she 
knocks us on the head with a moral. It wakes us up to our 
age perhaps, but the charm of the poem vanishes before it is 
finished. 

Her nature poems, Rain, Rain!, Spring Night, Winter 
Weather, etc., are unarresting in meter and imagery. Her 
reaction to human nature, however, goes deeper. 4 Child’s 
Shakespeare is fresh and dramatic. There can be no doubt 
that sitting on the edge of her chair Miss Akins really “‘saw 
great Egypt die.” Her feeling for human nature is again 
evident in Mary Magdalen. Here her psychology is at times 
subtle, always clear, and the presentation admirably re- 
strained, 

When light verse is as homely and as neat and sharp as 
a pin, it gives us a very pleasant prick. Phyllis McGinley’s 
verse does it repeatedly. I like her apostrophe to her nephew, 
her text, her recipes. And O, I do like her peekaboo at 
Mrs. McAdoo! Marion Strobel 
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YOUNG LYRICS 


The Early World, by Robert Hunt. The Villagra Book- 
shop, Santa Fe. 


One imagines that the author is like his book, slim and 
young: a not irrelevant remark about The Early World; 
for the slenderness of this first collection has the effect o! 
giving one less than enough for critical discussion, and that 
effect is underscored by the obvious (not unpleasant) youth- 
fulness of these few poems that as a collection are still ten- 
tative; and yet an unspoiled freshness, indigenous to the 
book, makes it an attractive and possibly interesting appear- 
ance in new poetry. 

There are in this country many middle-aged poets whose 
long pursuit of the personal mood through innumerable im- 
personal poetic forms has denied them all distinction; Mr. 
Hunt might, unfortunately, at last become one of these 
the gentle, easy lyrics of darkness, destruction, and the rose 
show his danger. But we have also in this country many 
young poets whose too immediate pursuit of social problems 
through the unassimilated example of their somewhat fash- 
ionable elders has led them to an indistinct failure. Mr. 
Hunt may fortunately escape that half-baked ignominy 
not through deliberation, but because he is merely going at 
his poetry naturally, through himself. 

At present his central emotion and concern are fairly well 
comprehended in these lines: 
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Our ever-shifting flesh 

Clings well to bone, 

Knowing no other refuge 

From the dead — 

This hour cannot lift 

Nor stay the stone 

That stands too soon 

Above the fallen head. 
In The Early World, then, Mr. Hunt is marking the 
changes that come to weather and life and love, rather as 
though no one had marked them before. 


t Technically, the 
poems show a facility with rhyme-experiment. Altogether 


they are not only sincere but sensitive, and if there are more 


startling beginnings in poetry than this there are not —in 
the long run — many better ones. 


Winfield Townley Scott 
GOOD COUNSEL 


Realization: A Philosophy of Poetry, by Hugh McCar- 
ron, S. J. Sheed & Ward. 

In this bland little book Father McCarron undertakes the 
perennially tempting search for a definition of poetry. He 
achieves, I think, one of the better working definitions, and 
in the process gives much good counsel both to those who 
would read poetry and to those who would write it. He also 
elucidates, in an unpretentious way, many choice passages 
from Homer to Spender. If one of the aims of the book is 
pedagogical, the manner is not; Father McCarron believes 


that “literature is made for enjoyment, not for tabulation,” 
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and also that “the reading that best prepares a boy for li 
erature is that done at the age of ten, not in school, but with 
feet on divan or elbows on the floor.” Although his book 
perhaps has most to say to those who are over ten, it can be 
read in these positions. It is written in a poet’s or an I[rish- 
man’s prose, that circles casually about, then swoops to the 
point when you are least expecting it. 

The general problem in defining poetry, as in defining any- 
thing else, is to say something definite without oversimplify- 
ing. Against the second of these requirements, at least, this 
book does not sin. It gets nearly everything in somewhere. 
The poem is held to be a complex object to which both ex- 
ternal reality and the mind contribute. Observation is the first 
essential, for those who read as well as for those who write. 
Next come workmanship and attention to the specific uses of 
language: “‘to see how pictured expression is linked in utter- 
ance with sound and gesture.” Early poetry arose out of 
“appreciative enthusiasm” for some unusual happening, and, 
further, out of man’s desire to “devour, possess, and in- 
corporate within himself this splendid thing.” ‘These con- 
siderations lead to a formal definition: ‘‘Possessive and 
enthusiastic portrayal, not of an abstraction, an idea or 
proposition as such, but of the real, in a form imitative 
practically in every way in which language can be imitative; 
this was in its earlier days what we call poetry. And this 
is still the essential quality in those writings to which such 
words as ‘poetry’ or ‘literature’ have been applied.” 
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Good Counsel 


Chis definition is summed up in the key word, realization 
In order to explain this term, the author spreads a wide net 


hich takes in a great variety of fish. Realization is midway 
between the obje 





ct itself and the thought about it. It is “a 


i 


rasp of meaning, of significance.” It contains a “‘sense of 
i caiaiteds of union with the experience, with men in sorrow, 
with life.” It involves both imagination and intellect, with 
the intellect nevertheless in the background. ‘““To realize 
seems to include the note of contemplating, gazing, rather 
than reasoning about. To realize seems to be a sympathetic 
appropriation made with a certain affection.” “Realization 
is the secret of poetic intensity and concentration,” for it 
evokes as well as presents. 

McCarron returns time and again to stress the importance 
of seeing. The seeing is active, and it is that of the motion 
picture rather than that of the photograph. Not even the 
lyric escapes this requirement: “The lyric is even today the 
relish, so to speak, the enthusiastic retasting that implies a 
story told or suppressed.” Although some of the great lines 
are, considered by themselves, abstract, they derive their 
thrust from their concrete setting; it is the picture which 
takes us to the “heart of light.” The emotion in the experi- 
ence of the poem is, if not exactly a by-product, at least 
a derivative: ““The artist and the student should pay attention 
to the picture, the moving object. Feelings will take care 
of themselves.” 

Sophisticated poetry differs from naive chiefly in that it 
realizes more, Or more recondite, interrelations of things. 
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The moral law of poetry is truth; and the moral effect 
springs not from a homiletic purpose but from integrity in 
representing the patterns of life. Being so fortunate as to 
have a religion that satisfies him, McCarron does not make 
of poetry a religion-surrogate. He finds the divine unity 
adequately expressed in the sacraments, and does not demand 
that poetry represent more than the unity of the visible world. 
Accordingly he does not, like T. S. Eliot, throw ink-pots 
at the devils of contemporary literature. He even displays 
a special fondness for Miss Millay, and finds much to praise 
in other poets who have tussled with the angels: “Shelley 
wrote great poetry because he expressed the need of enthusi- 
asm, a great truth. Again, A. E. Housman’s idea that all 
ends with the grave is true to the eye of sense.” When 
discussing such matters, he makes Mr. Eliot by contrast seem 
a shrill parvenu to orthodoxy. 

Father McCarron’s book does not contain the precise and 
sustained analysis that is found in the best of recent critical 
and esthetic writing. It does not, furthermore, attempt to 
deal at length with the specific problems, technical and other- 
wise, that poets find specially pertinent to them in this par- 
ticular year of grace. But it displays sound sense, it is cal 
culated to stimulate enthusiasm, and it offers a good ground- 
ing in fundamentals. Philip Blair Rice 
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NEWS NOTES 


A bill to provide for a permanent national Bureau of Fine Arts 
has been introduced in the House of Representatives and referred 
to the Committee on Education. The stated purpose of this bill is 
to recognize the cultural heritage of our nation as belonging not to 
the fortunate few but to the people as a whole, to take it out of 
private museums and private collections and to make it available 
to ail regardless of ability to pay admission. Actually, it would 
constitute a perpetuation of the Federal Arts Project, with certain 
changes in the administrative organization, No qualifications need 
be met by writers, artists, dancers, actors or musicians applying for 
employment under the proposed Act. The chief officials would be 
exempt from the civil-service requirements, but all employees hired 
by them would be subject to examinations. 

The Pear Tree Press of Sussex, England, is now engaged in 
printing Blake’s Songs of Innocence, in colors and by hand, from 
intaglio plates. The work is being done in a hamlet but one mile 
distant from Blake’s own cottage at Felpham. Plate printing has 
been revived by this press, and the intaglio method is their own 
invention, Another item for collectors is The Country Scene, pub- 
lished by Macmillan (retail price, $18.50), in which John Masefield 
has written forty-two poems about the English countryside to accom- 
pany forty-two oil paintings by Edward Seago. 

We record unwillingly the death in November of Louise Ayres 
Garnett, a distinguished Chicago poet and an old friend of 
Porrry. She was well known as a writer of poems for orchestral 
settings, and as the author of several books, including Eve Walks 
in Her Garden, published in 1927. She also wrote the text for 
Henry Hadley’s famous oratorio, Resurgam, and did much to 


improve the quality of song-lyrics and choral verse; thus her death 
is a loss to the world of music as well as that of poetry. She 
has left much to be remembered by, but nothing finer than the 


memory of her gracious self. 

The two most noteworthy English verse magazines have recently 
published special issues in honor of their favorite poets. New Verse 
for November is a W. H, Auden number, containing critical com- 
ments from many British and American writers, a splendid new 
poem by Auden, Dover, and a photograph of the poet. Twentieti 
Century Verse for November-December is a Wyndham Lewis 
Number, with nineteen similar tributes and an acknowledgment 


by I ew is. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


D. S. SAVAGE was born in Harlow, Essex, in 1917, and is now 
living in London. He has contributed verse and prose to English 
periodicals as well as to Poetry, but has not yet published a volume. 

MARSHALL SCHACHT, whose work has been familiar to our readers 
since 1928, was born in Brookline, Mass., in 1905, educated at 
Dartmouth and Harvard, and now lives in New York City, 

JANET LEwis (Mrs. Yvor Winters) of Los Altos, California, is 
the author of a book of poems, The Wheel in Midsummer (1927 
and is represented in the recent anthology, Twelve Poets of the 
Pacific, issued by New Directions. 

DELMORE SCHWARTZ of New York City, was educated at Colum- 
bia, New York University, the University of Wisconsin, and Har- 
vard. He has contributed verse and criticism to a number of peri- 
odicals since being introduced to our readers last February. 

RUSSELL BECKWITH, who first appeared in these pages in 1933, 
was born twenty-five years ago in South Windham, Conn., where 
he still lives. 

DAVID SCHUBERT, of Brooklyn attended Ambherst until 1931, 
worked in a Conservation Camp in Washington, and has done 
“very many different things in places certain and uncertain.” In 
1936 he received the Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize for his first 
group of poems printed in Poetry. 

MARIE LUHRS, of New York City, is a frequent contributor of 
poems to periodicals. She has appeared in Poetry since 1924. 

RICHARD EBERHARDT, also wel! known to our readers, is the author 
of A Bravery of Earth and Reading the Spirit, recently published 
by the Oxford University Press. He is on the faculty of St, Mark’s 
School, Southborough, Mass. 

The following writers make their first appearance here in this 
issue: 

RAY PIERCE was born in Tipton, Iowa, in 1913. He attended Coe 
College, where he edited, set up, and printed by hand the campus 
literary magazine. Since his graduation last year he has been teach 
ing English and dramatics at Highmore, South Dakota. 

PETER DE VRIES, a young Chicagoan, has contributed verse and 
fiction to Esquire, Story, etc., while solving the economic riddle with 
a candy and taffy-apple business. 

ALAN SWALLOW was born in Powell, Wyo., in 1915, received his 
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B. A. degree last year from the University of Wyoming, and is 
now married and doing graduate work at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

ELLIOTT COLEMAN, a native of Binghamton, N. Y., lives in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., where he teaches English on the faculty of the Asheville 
school. A volume of his work, The Poems of Elliott Coleman, was 
published by Dutton in 1936. 

MILTON HINDUS, of Brooklyn, was born twenty-one years ago in 
New York City and is a graduate of City College. He is now 
studying for his M. A., specializing in research work “of the type 
carried on in England by Mr, I. A. Richards and described in his 
book, Practical Criticism.” 

DAVID SACHS, of Chicago, is a 15-year-old high school student 
whose poems have already appeared in magazines. 

Ihe names of this month’s reviewers are mostly familiar, though 
one or two of them appear for the first time in our prose section. 

WILLIAM TROY, a new contributor, is well known for his literary 
criticism in the weekly reviews, He is on the faculty of Bennington 
College, and is the husband of the distinguished American poet, 
Léonie Adams. 

EDA LOU WALTON, of New York City, enjoys a dual reputation 
as poet and critic. She is the author of several books, including 
Jane Matthew and Other Poems. 

PHILIP BLAIR RICE, of the University of Cincinnati, is also well 
known for his book-reviews in Poetry and elsewhere. 

STANLEY J. KUNITZ, whose verse and criticism we have often 
printed, lives in New York City and is the author of a book of 
poems, Intellectual Things. 

ROBERT FITZGERALD, also familiar as poet and reviewer, is on the 
editorial staff of Time, and was co-translator with Dudley Fitts 
of the Alcestis of Euripides, published in 1936 by Harcourt, Brace. 

WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT, another regular contributor, is the 
author of Biography for Traman, In 1935 he was awarded our 
Guarantors Prize, 

MARION STROBEL, of Chicago, has written several novels and 
books of verse, including Once in a Blue Moon and Lost City. 
From 1920 to 1925 she worked with Harriet Monroe as Associate 
Editor of Portry. 

WILLIAM FITZGERALD, whom we have printed before in the réle 
of poet, is the author of Daekargus (1933) and was an editor of 
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the magazine Anathema. He lives in Boston, where he was born 
in 1916. 

HAROLD ROSENBERG, poet, critic and painter of murals, is a native 
and resident of Manhattan. 
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